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MEMORANDUM FOR THE RECORD 

SUBJECT: Remarks by Mr. Kissinger at a Council of Foreign 

Relations Dinner, November 12, 1969 


A copy of the guest list is attached. 

..Mr. Kis°singer said that he would like to discuss three subjects -- how 
decisions are made in the Nixon Administration, SALT, and Vietnam, and 
he would then solicit questions. 

Decision Making 

Mr. Kissinger said there is no magic formula for decision making. The 
only good process is one with which the President feels at ease. This 
President prefers a system based on papers rather than oral briefings. 

He wants a wide range of choices presented, with pros and cons. He then 
likes to reflect, and decide. 

This system works at several different levels. 

During the EC 121 incident, Mr. Kissinger said, we saw what drastic action 
would mean. We saw the need for orders to military forces, for precise" 
instructions on what our diplomats would say, etc. We therefore are 
attempting to study crises in advance, to develop contingency plans. These 
are not composed of generalities; they consist of alternative courses of 
action, including what people would have to do under each. 

The NSC machinery also looks at choices 3 to 5 years ahead. The 
bureaucracy is organized to produce decisions, not choices. It is yery 
difficult to get alternatives out of the bureaucracy. Instead, one tends 
to get a preferred choice and two phoney courses. But we are now getting 
this in hand. 
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The NSC machinery is also designed to get the facts* Study of the SS9 had 
epistomological overtones. Some acted on the assumption that what could 
not be seen did not exist. Others thought that what is conceivable was 
operational. Therefore, a committee of consumers was established which 
looked at assumptions and studied the SS9, MIRV, and what is meant by 
verification. 


We have also used the budget process, Mr. Kissinger continued, through 
procedures pioneered by Messrs. Vance and McNamara. W e are studying 
program budgets for 20 countries, in which we put all our governmental 
activities in one study. Also, we are giving others a chance to comment 
on the defense budget in its formative stages. This includes both the yearly 
budget and 5 -year projections. For the first time we are beginning not 
with a DOD document, but a comparison of domestic and security needs. 

But one dan carry this only so far if security is jeopardized, the most 
elevated domestic progress is meaningless. 


i 


Mr. Kissinger said that the results of many of these processes win noi oe 
apparent for a year or so. Next year's defense budget and the 5-year project 
will provide evidence. 

o 

SALT 

SALT has been a morality play in the newspapers, Mr. Kissinger said. It is 
portrayed as a struggle between the JCS and ACDA with the White House role 
reduced from that of the past. 

But it is now a new era in which old beliefs are not applicable. In the 1950's 
arms control was novel, and its supporters became a pressure group. This 
polarized discussion. The military were seen on one side and the risk 
takers for peace on the other. The questions involved were not analyzed. 


Early this year, Mr. Kissinger continued, we saw the problem of the 
SS9 and the multiple warhead. The arms controllers said that it could not 
be independently targetted. They thought that if it were, it might justify 
our MIRV program. But the answer to MIRV is ABM, not our own MIRV. 
The Soviet MIRV is much more dangerous to us than ours to them. If 
they are MIRVing it is an additional argument for controlling it, not the 
oppos ite. 

Mr. Kissinger said that we have tried to move away from the question of 
whether one is for or against arms control. We can't afford to deal with 
these questions by slogans. The time lag is very important here. In 
confidence, he could tell them that President Nixon recently told a foreign 

visitor that he was for SALT, but in the knowledge that it would legalize 
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parity. Neither side would accept the superiority of the other. 

Nor are the political consequences of the SALT talks negligible. 

We approach the talks very seriously. We have spent more time on SALT 

than on Vietnam,. On Vietnam there are great decisions, but the basic issues are 
understood. It is a question of making choices, not of understanding. 

With SALT, it is a question also of inderstanding, and we therefore needed 
more analysis. 

In reviewing our military posture, ACDA was a full participant in determining 
what posture is adequate for our security. 

Options were then developed. We did not follow the traditional approach of 
one negotiating position. This had tended to polarize the bureaucracy. If 
the USSR did not agree with our position, we ended up negotiating 1/2 with 
ourselves, 1/4 with our allies and 1/4 with the USSR. During the summer, 
we asked ourselves what would be required to limit different catagories of 
weapons subjecteto SALT negotiations. In reaching conclusions, disagreements 
cut across bureaucratic lines. Since we were not developing a single 
negotiating position, a lot of the tension was removed. And the President 
can now build almost any position on agreed facts. 

Mr. Kissinger said that we are thus entering the talks without a position. 

But it is not that the M JCS triumphed. M When we see their position, we 
can rationally decide whether to follow in this direction or not. 

This look time, but we would like to believe that progress can now be more 
rapid, assuming they are also prepared and their judgment of the margin of 
error is the same. If their judgment is different, we can discuss this 
without making a huge political issue of it. 

Mr. Kissinger said we should discuss MIRV with ABM, and not alone. Nor 
are we freezing part levels. This may be, but we wish to keep flexible and 
we may wish to trade sea for land weapons, etc. 

All this shows, Mr. Kissinger continued, how serious we are in preparing 
for SALT -- although we are not necessarily reaching the right conclusions. 

Vietnam 


No issue, Mr. Kissinger said, has been as much of a travail to all of us 
as the tragedy of Vietnam. All the arguments on Vietnam has been repeated 
so often they now have a liturgical quality. There is no sense in repeating 

them. Rather, Mr. Kissinger said# he would like to discuss four questions 
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With regard to Thieu's having a veto, there is no abstract merit to 
humiliating Thieu or pushing him around, especially publicly. But nothing 
we have wanted to do has been stopped by Thieu. He has agreed, in fact, 
to many things which were not at all probable a year ago. For example, he 
has agreed to VC participation in elections and in a mixed electoral com- 
mission, °and to accept any outcome of a free political process. The question, 
of course, is how one understands the political process. We hold him to 
the record. 

i * , 
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U. S. forces, including eventually all combat forces. Thieu thus does not 
have a veto. 

But there is a problem, Mr. Kissinger said, about what one means by a 
n broadly based government. M 

There are two tracks. For negotiations, we need a broadly based government. 
For Vietnamization, we need a functioning government which can take over. 
These need to be reconciled. If the track were unambiguously one way or the 
other, we could consider the proposals of political engineers. 

The second question concerned whether the enemy has a veto, Mr. Kissinger 
said. His answer was "of course. " We are trying to create a situation 
where the enemy's actions are irrelevant. But this is not now the case. 

If there is mass ive infiltration and offensives, of course this will affect our 
actions. 

\ 

The third question concerned whether the situation has changed. Mr, Kissinger 
said he would not recite what we have done. But it was interesting that 
in the past news reporters were pessimistic, and the editors would not print 
their stories since they, the editors, were hawkish. The reporters are now 
optimistic but the editors will not print their stories because they believe 
nothing has changed. 


i 

i 

\ 
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We do not claim progress, Mr. Kissinger said, but are making analyses 
in Washington and the field, and know something is happening. WTiether it is 
the result of our actions or theirs, we cannot be sure. We should know 
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better in three weeks. No one has an incentive to delude himself, and we 
are trying to avoid it. 

Also, Mr. Kissinger said, on Vietnam some things are easier done than 
said. Our military operations and diplomatic posture have seen substantial 
changes which have not been publicized partly for bureaucratic reasons and 
partly because ti^is is not a demonstrative administration, and partly because 
we need ambiguity -- not to fool U, S. opinion. 

% 

Mr. Kissinger said that Vietnamization must look worse to Hanoi than 
negotiation. If there were a timetable, Hanoi would have no incentive 
to negotiate. 

o 

In conclusion, Mr. Kissinger said, he was not at the dinner to convince his 
audience that our Vietnam policy is right. He would say that we have suffered 
over it. There is the anguish of the present. But we are also responsible 
for the anguish of the future. We are not to be forgiven if we came out 
with a policy of idealism which led to a worse situation later. 

His audience knew of the foreign consequences of such a policy. There would 
also be important domestic consequences. A moratorium leader said that 
we must atone for 10 years mistakes. But we cannot affort purity, we must 
make peace. We cannot just tell the mothers of our dead and the 2 million 

✓ 

servicemen who have served in Vietnam that we have been wrong. It is not 
trivial to downgrade the judgment of four Presidents. De Gaulle was 
determined to handle Algeria with dignity and without tearing French society 
to pieces. Our government is now protecting many citizens from the con- 
sequences of what they propose. 

The students are not looking for brothers f Mr. Kissinger said, but for 
fathers. In a year or two it will be possible to talk to them, if we do not 
move from panic. 

Many sincere and dedicated people arrive at different conclusions and support 
different tactics, Mr. Kissinger said. But we have only one administration 
to carry our policies out. It is therefore a question of the extent to which 
one should compound the malaise. The election of 1972 is the problem of 
the Administration's leaders. But the question of confidence in our leader- 
ship concerns all of us. The overriding concern, Mr. Kissinger continued, 
must be that we not divide our society further. He would therefore ask our 
leadership people to have some compassion. We must measure progress not 
by domestic factors but by domestic reconciliation. Mr. Kissinger then asked 
for questions. 
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Franklin Long said that, with regard to SALT, he found the administration's 
flexibility admirable, and he saw the sense of being able to go in various 
directions. But, he asked, doesn't the U. S. first need to have clear goals? 

Mr, Kissinger said that our general goal is to stabilize the strategic 
environment, and to relieve the constant pressures of the arms race. How 
to bring this about is the great question. If it were done,- many other 
steps would be possible. If we had taken a position last May, it would 
have been close t<p President Johnson's position but this is now no longer 
adequate. We must insulate the environment from technological break - 
thr oughs. This is very complex with great ranges of uncertainty. The 
mere act of talk, Mr. Kissinger said, may help stabilize the environment, 

o 

We will have a position, but we want first to see what the problem is, and 
to understand their conception. 


Another questioner asked what we could derive from the composition of 
their delegation about their thinking. 


Mr. Kissinger said that their delegation is technically competent, like 
ours, and includes high level military people.. This may augur well. If 
they vere fishing, they would not need to involve the military, 

Robert Sprague said that we seem to have entered Vietnam without planning 
or knowing what was in store. He then reviewed the history of strategic 
planning under the Eisenhower Administration, which had led to the policy 
of containment also followed by Presidents Kennedy and Johnson. Now we 
are consciously developing national policies on other than a haphazzard basis. 
Shouldn't we state this? 


Mr. Kissinger replied that Secretary McNamara had said that when the 
war was over, it would be useful to recontruct how we got into it, including 
study of means and objectives. 

Mr. Kissinger had not done the research which would allow him to answer the 
question asked. In any event, in 19&9, this is not the key question faced by 
the Adm inis tration . Recalling the collapse of French leadership in the 
1920's and 1930's Mr. Kissinger said there is now a systematic attack on 
the whole structure of our leadership. With regard to containment, Mr. 
Kissinger said that there is not, of course, any longer a communist monolith. 
There is no undifferentiated unit called communism. We don't treat 
Communist China as an organic component for all eternity. Our policy is 
based on others' foreign policies, not their domestic policies. 
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Waldemar Nielsen asked what it was in previous administrations which 
caused the deterioration in confidence in our leadership. 

Mr. Kissinger said that he would not attack previous administrations. He 
had less compassion for university faculties. 

The problem with this college generation is the boredom of the upper middle 
class. Our society lacks heros to copy. There is a need for identity. They 
seek this in a group which provides excitement. Vietnam added to the problem, 
and it consumated under a President not particularly charismatic to students. 

If Vietnam had been a success, there would still have been unhappiness, 
although perhaps it would have taken longer to crystalize. The previous 
administration's mistake was to get' into Vietnam by increments, never 
explaining why. But the basic problem is much deeper than Vietnam. 


Robert Kleiman said that at the Pugwash Conference the Soviets took a position 
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said MIRVs and ABM aref^related. They never varied from saying that we need 
to stop MIRVs and ABM. Mr. Kleiman asked what the government's studies 
showed: is it possible to stop MIRV? Can a MIRV test ban be verified 
unilaterally? : - 


Mr. Kissinger said there were two problems. First what is a MIRV? This 
■needs concrete answers. Accuracy does not require the reentry of the 
vehicle; it does require timing of the release. There is also the question of 
collateral restraints. If an ABM system continues to grow, while PenAids 
and MIRVs decline, there would be asymmetry. 

In addition, Mr. Kissinger said, we face inhibitions which the Soviets do not. 
Congress would not allow us to deploy MIRVs if there were a MIRV test ban. 

The Soviets would not face such an inhibition. It is probably unlikely 
that they would deploy if the numbers of missiles were stabilized or 
reduced. If the numbers were increased, they might MIRV part of their 
force. It is therefore hard to see how there can be a MIRV ban if there is 
not some limit on the size of strategic forces. 

With regard to ABM, it is a question of what wpuld.be banned. Launchers 
would be an easy problem. Radars require longer lead times. 

If we can answer these questions, Mr. Kis singer-said —and they are not un- 
answerable, but complicated — then we will discuss these issues sympathetically. 
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^ Professor Brzezinski asked if it were not true that without a timetable, 
Hanoi will figure that U.S. public opinion will not give the President much 
time. If he gave a date for withdrawal of say, two years, would this not 
gain him time, and promote a decision by Hanoi to negotiate? 

Mr. Kissinger said this is a question of judgment and we decided differently. 
The trenc^ is more important than dates. If we set a date, and knew there 
would be*^ whittling, that would be one thing. But our experience has been 
the opposite. Once we have said something, the critics have asked for more. 
We have made an analysis of a leading newspaper f s editorials and found that 
when we met its own proposals we gained at first three months and more 
recently three weeks without criticism. 

In sum, fylr. Kissinger said, we don't know if we would do better with a 
‘ timetable, but our judgment is we would not. 


j 

Arthur Goldberg said he had checked what he had said at the UN as Ambassador. 

He had said we want no military bases, we wanted free elections, we would 
agree to the V C ds. rti n ns.ti no* in fVi p plppfi nnc l f ir -c—* — 
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(allowing VC participation in an electoral commission was something new 
with the Nixon Administration), we would accept any result of free elections, 
we would accept mutual ceasefire, and we would withdraw within six months 
when the level of violence subsided. The only significant difference between 
what he had said and what the present administration was doing was the • 
withdrawal of troops. 

Mr. Kissinger said that we are not basing our policy on an assumption that 
what the previous administration did was wrong. But there are real 
differences. The previous administration was committed to our withdrawal 
after that of North Vietnamese troops and after the level of violence had 
subsided. We have said we would withdraw simultaneously, withdrawal to 
be completed simultaneously. (This was fought by State. ) The other side 
could thus regulate the speed of our withdrawal by theirs, and withdrawal 
could be tacit. Thus, the two administrations' withdrawal formulas are very 
different. Vance and Harriman at Paris were heading in the same direction, 
but these are still very important differences. 

With regard to free elections, the previous administration spoke of NLF 
participation as individuals. There was debate as to whether they would have to 
foreswear the NLF. This administration has said that the NLF would participate 
as a party and/cfti electoral commission. 


Mr. Kissinger said he could continue to go down the list. He had been in- 
volved in earlier negotiations, and recalled his impression that President 
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Johnson considered negotiations an irritating interruption in his primary 
concern — winning the war. This is not our policy. We have given major 
emphasis to negotiations. 

And the withdrawal of 60, 000 U. S. troops is not insignificant. It is twenty 
percent of our combat forces. If these forces were entering South Vietnam, 
it would not be insignificant escalation. 

o 

Therefore, Mr. Kissinger said, he must say that there have been significant 
changes. If Messrs. Goldberg, Vance and Harriman had had the same 
policies with which to work in 1967 the war might have been settled. Today, 
it is a different problem. We may all be broken on Vietnam for different 
reasons. Still, Mr. Kissinger said, it is better that there by a personal 
failure th a failure of leadership. , 

Najeeb Halaby asked how the administration is tuned in to public opinion. He 
said the Administration has not articulated to the public what n with dignity" 
and "without tearing our society apart" mean. 

Mr. Kissinger said that he had not been brought to Washington for any 

expertise in public opinion but his intuitive reaction was as follows, 
had 

Halaby/said that we may be out of touch with public opinion. But we here may 
be out of touch in New York City. This is a hypothesis, and he had no 
independent proof. 

After the Bay of Pigs, many of Mr. Kissinger's friends had asked Washington 
how they could help, saying they could not let that administration fail. 

This President has a background more to the right of the Republican Party. 

He has tried to find a way to communicate on Vietnam. . But he has not 
met with the full compassion of the Eastern establishment. 

A President only sees people who want something, Mr. Kissinger said. But 
he needs support. A President needs the benefit of the doubt. This is 

essential. More compassion would have moved us in the direction we all want 
to go. 

Andrew Overby asked about Governor Harriman's views on the letter to 
President Nixon from Ho Chi Minh. Was this a missed opportunity? 
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MLr, Kiss mger said that he could not go into details, but he could say frankly 
that there had been no loss here of a great opportunity for peace. This was not 
his interpretation; he knew this for a fact. 

i 

Ernest Gross asked if Mr. Kissinger could clarify the Nixon Doctrine. 

i 

Mr. Kissinger said that very briefly it is an attempt to move in the direction 
of shared responsibility with others. The U.S. cannot be in the position of 
conceiving and carrying out all programs. Others must have a greater con- 
cern for their own defense and development. 


Its chief factor is that this is our attitude. It will be given flesh in coming 
years. 
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